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And they're up there on the sidelines kicking and crying and mouthing; 
and if they are experts in that field, why is it they never find 
anything that the Communists have done that's wrongs But that was 
true , that was true, .and we have said from the very beginning that 
all of us believed that Hitler's aggression almost destroyed the 
world . And we believe that Communist aggression will destroy it if 
somebody doesn't stand up to it. 

Co we all go in, in the Southeast Asia Resolution, which they misnamed 
- they called it the Tonkin Gulf Resolution. It. was a. shame somebody 
didn't think of calling it the Fulbright Resolution, like the 
Fulbright Scholars thing, because Senator Fulbright introduced it 
with his knowled.ge, with his approval, his consent. He passed.it. 

Ee voted for it, 82 to one. Don't tell me a Rhodes Scholar didn't 
understand everything in that Resolution, because we said to him at 
the lihite House and every other member of that Committee that the 
President of the United States is not about to commit forces and 
undertake actions to deter aggression in South Vietnam to prevent 
this . Communist .conspiracy , unless and until the American people 
through their Congress sign on to go in. If the President's going 
in, as he may be required to do, he wants the Congress to go in right 
by the side of him. Rhys Because that's the course of action I'd 
recommended for President Eisenhower when I was a Senator, when I 
was the leader and. he wanted the commitment for Formosa. That was 
the action I recommended in the Middle East Resolution. 

So the language of that says that 'The President is authorized to 
take whatever action may be necessary to protect our forces and to 
prevent aggression. No w it never occurred to me that Senator 

Fulbright, this Rhodes Scholar, didn't understand what was in that, 
language. I called him to the white House and said. This is the 
reason I want it. I'm not about to go - I didn't ask for a 
declaration of war because I didn't know what treaty China might have 
with North Vietnam or Russia might have with North Vietnam. The 
Communists have ; these agreements among themselves, and if we 
declared w^ar against North Vietnam, that might automatically declare 
war against China and bring them in, trigger the thing, or the Soviet 
Union. I. 

But I didn't want any doubt about the American Congress. Anyone 
served in Congress 25 years, as I had served in Congress, wasn't 
about to undertake the responsibilities and. the dangers I had in Souti 
Vietnam without the Congress being with me. tod the Congress vras witl' 
me; before that Resolution went up, every single man in that room 
recommended it and advocated it. And when the roll wras called there 
were 50*+ that voted for it. And that's something we insisted on - 
committee hearings before the Armed Cervices and Foreign Affairs, 
where Cecretary Rusk answered every question. Ee didn't hurry that 
committee hearing. But then they called the roll, and Benator Morse - 
and I respect him - he stood right out and said, 'I think this is 
equivalent of a declaration of war. This authorizes the President to 
do -whatever is necessary to prevent aggression." hell , he was a 
teacher too. He was from Oregon, he could read that language and 
understand it. 
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But when the going got hard, when the road, got longer and dustier, 
when the casualties started coming in, why there were certain folk 
started looking for the cellar, .and they - a good many of them 
have. And I don't question their right to do so. 1^ don't even 
criticize them for taking that position, if that's what tneir 
conscience dictates. But I just wish their conscience hao. been 
operating when they were making all these other decisions, because 
the Congress gave us this authority in August, 1964 to do "whatever 
may bs necessary - that - 1 s pretty far-reaching 3 that’s the sky s 
the limit" - 'to .protect your troops and prevent aggression." 

Nov I never used that authority - our troops didn't go in - until 
July, 1965, almost a year later. I agonized, I explored every . 
possible way. I tried to get these people to talk reason. I tried 
to keep them from coming in attacking our camps, and killing then- 
people. I tried to get them not to infiltrate. But they were 
determined to do one thing, and that's take over this, little country- 
And if they take that one over, they were determined to take over 
others, in my judgment, just as Hitler was. 

lie have an alliance - we've got forty of them. And the American, 
people had better stop, look and: listen on this. They have 
supported, they have approved, through their representatives, more , 
than forty alliances which represent the word of honor of the Unitea 
States. Now we either ought to get out of those alliances, tear 
them up- and say we won't keep our word - or we ought to carry it out. 

ANNOUNCER . "The Decision to Halt the Bombing ' 1 will continue in a 
minute . j 

(ANNOUNCEMENT ) 

ANNOUNCER: Ue continue now with "The Decision to Halt the Bombing." 

QUESTION:- How do you see it, General? . 

: WESTMORELAND - Very, very encouraged. I've never been more encouraged 
during my entire' almost four years in the country. I think we're 
making real progress. Everybody is very optimistic that I know of 
who is intimately associated with our effort there. 

CRONKITE; Two months after that progress report by the. American 
commander in Vietnam, the enemy went on the attack. This was the 
offensive that shattered the truce of Tet, the Asian I-Iew Year, 
holiday. The tide surged into forty cities and towns before it 
receded, leaving 45,000 of the enemy dead in the wreckage of South 
Vietnamese homes. Observers reported the Tet offensive as a 
challenge to American confidence about the progress of the. war. What 
estimate of the results did the President get from nis militaiy 
chiefs'; 

JOHNSON; An accurate one, I think, in the light of developments 
since. One, that the Communists had suffered a disaster, a debacle. 
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and a serious military loss. I don't think that ever got 
communicated to the American people. But they lost as many people 
at Tet as we have lost in the entire war, just that one - that one 
misguess. . 

The second thing vas the psychology of the thing. Nov if ve had had 
a' war atmosphere and everybody is ''Johnny get your gun" here and, 
oh, every little child was running up and down the street trying to 
sell thrift stamps, and every person in uniform when he walked along, 
people stand by and say. There's the man that's saving our life," I 
think that the situation would have been different here. But it was 
a psychological victory for them in the United States that they could 
not win from our men on the battlefield. I have never seen some of 
our stalwarts in our operation in Washington dealing with the 
Southeast Asia theater that were as depressed as they were after Tet. 

The reaction in doutli Vietnam was quite different from what it was in 
this country. The people there rose up in arms and I think for tlie 
first time brought about a degree of unity that never existed before, 
and brought about a degree of determination that never existed 
before, do the people of douth 'Vietnam pulled up their socks and 
enlistments increased, and the folks started coming in and saying, 
"Corne on, let's stop the kind of things that have happened to us 
during Tet and let's all of us rally behind the leadership." In 
this country our folks did somewhat the opposite. Because 
immediately the voices just came out of the holes in the wall and 
said, "Let's get out." And that's what Ho Chi Minh had been trying 
to do all the time - was to win in Washington, what he had won in 
Paris. To win in this county, in the homes of this country, what 
he could not win from the men out there that represented, us. 

CROEKITE Don't you feel that perhaps we were set up psychologically 
for that defeat by the optimistic statements from Vietnam and from 
Washington? 



JOHNSON; I'm certain that that may have contributed to it. I'm 
sure that our people were optimistic, and we must be to win a war. 
Gloom and doom and defeat and mouthing and griping, really, is 
not the kind of spirit you want to send your men off to battle with. 
And, of course, you're never justified in going beyond the facts. I 
don't think any official ever intentionally did. I think that the 
statements you're talking about, that there was some basis, that in 
the middle of a war like this' , all of us have optimism sometimes 
that's not justified. I must have wondered though what the 
situation was in Hanoi and how many optimistic statements they must 
have made to their people that were found to have had a great let- 
down effect after they tried this thing and completely failed. And 
I think that any objective evaluator that will look at the results 
would conclude that it was a great military defeat. And they ought 
to be optimistic about it, and they ought to be. happy about it, and 
they ought to have said, "Men, we salute you. You're a great outfit. 
General Westmoreland, you called it." 
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CBONKITE; Mr. President, even as you were being told, and you ve re 
telling us, that this was a victory for our side and defeat of the 
Communist let offensive, General Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, came back from a fact-finding trip to Vietnam 
and asked for 206,000 more troops. Did this request shock you, 
in the first placer 

JOHNSON. Hell, I think, •‘./alter, you have to - I think you just got 
a part of the story there. And it would take some time to go into 
that because there are a good many misapprehensions about it. 

Now there were many other situations that were rather alarming at 
that time on the world scene. I won't go into all of them now 
because some of them didn't develop. But it was not just confined 
to Couth Vietnam. There were other problems that we had that could 
have required forces. There was always the problem - and I think 
this was made public - that other . nations who were contributing 
forces might feel called upon in the interests of their own security 
to pull some of their people out of Vietnam, to protect their own 
homeland. There's always the possibility that the Communist world 
that's aligned against us here would create other incidents that 
would require a beefing up of our forces elsewhere. 

do I called in my leaders, the Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Defense, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and others, and said to them, 
"One of- the first things ve ought to do is to find out what we must 
do to insure that our men are capable of victory and have the 
necessary support, weapons, etc. Therefore, I think it would be 
wise for General Wheeler to go out and review all that had happened." 
General Westmoreland didn't initiate the request.’ the President 
initiated the request. 

So he and General Westmoreland - General Wheeler and General 
Westmoreland - and others of their staff evaluated the possibilities 
of losing some of their troops, evaluated the program that they 
could see ahead as far as a year, evaluated the possibility that some 
of the units might have to be recalled from this country and might 
have to perform service elsewhere. And General Wheeler asked that 
ve study, that we consider a program over a year's time that would, 
if approved, result in a substantial increase of our presence in 
Vietnam at that time. And that ran over 200,000 - 205,000, plus, 

30k, I think, or something. 

'CPlOKKITE. Mr. President, your then recently appointed Secretary of 
Defense, Clark Clifford, in an article in Foreign Affa irs Quarterly 
in July of 1969, and Teddy White, I think, in his book, and others 
said, that you asked your top advisers, top people as to - 

JOHNSON. How let's distinguish between Teddy White and Clark 
Clifford, because you may have them in the same league, but I don't. 
Go ahead. 
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S ^ a ^ e , Just Clifford. (Secretary of Defense Clifford 
sai . that when you asked them to implement this reciuest for POo nor 
more peopie, expanded their examination of that 2to a mJch more 
detailea re-appraisal of our whole position in Vietnam. 

tha J' s t ° tall y inaccurate. Mow if you would like to 
waiter, if I may have the di^prfi nnci rm ^ J -^ 7.7 ^ to s 

be™°r egar dl e s s^of S'o iakes^^ror" P 

!= 

and^L i f reta 7° f State and the Secretary of the TreasSy 
ana the bocretary °f Defense and Chief of Intelligence and Mr 7 

• S 1 t f ere ’ ^ at a11 of ^em can see. Now it Say be that if 
y u 11 indulge me that I can read you a portion of it^ 

owning, I wish you to develop by Monday morning, March k 

recnmniprid a+-T rin O .... . ■ , . J fa 5 xlclJ - '-■11 r 



s a lot Of 



recommendations* 1 - not implementations- Now there 
iff erence m the two words. I want your judgment. I want to spe 

?£vrs « 

00 when I said there 1 s — ho shtp Xn -m-v? 0 T . 

General 1/heeler's, that said this is the Jay Ve ibSST’ 

March ^L\t&h1hirS f ?e1har7|8iJ° U ’hrar 10P - i l MOnd ° y ' modniA6 ’ 
to the . situation presented to^ftf ”**»« 

preliminary proposal. I wish alternates SI *?' tas 

1 didn t say tsull me how to implement it t-p t t i ^ v, 

ships ? ^and^How^ocm^ e & t r ’ your 

people and the communications. 6 trans P^tation 

hhat sSecifVc eoals x^ifl a ? 1 ger - 15 the i r dis P atch designed to avoid’ 
by you! Mi ~Lc?etLv of q? ? increment of force if recommended" - 
Defense Clark~n i rfvZri f f bate , Dean Busk, and Mr. Secretary of 

anticipate 6 ^ ^ P^l)aUrS^t t 5Ja^ 1 ^ ,, ^ hS ° P 

SS^i^f 5 *srar 

Antonio SSJiara - list Sgus?? reCMmend respect to the San 

t“fbfieh C lgr p l°S^-^ aSil e pa a li C ?f ed? « should 
Always thinking of you, halter. “aSISILIS SeleallSl? 
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.-You should feel free in. making this report to call on the best minds 
m this government to work on specific aspects of the problem, but 
you should assure the highest possible degree of- security up to the 
moment when the _ President ' s decision on these matters is announced." 

ow 1 submit, sir, and l think you must agree with me, Valter, that 
my directions to them were more than to implement. 

how during the course of this procedure a trusted public servant - 
inn in the Pentagon - called in some reporters, or a newspaper 
reporter from. a very well-known newspaper, and said, 'You want to do 
aaa P ee P x ^§ here? Peep here. Johnson's going to order 
ZOb , 000 men out there. It's going to ruin the country. He's going 
o ao it in the guise of protecting our men, but it's just going to 

e s 1 - 1 - 1 pie for us, and us fellows set against the wa v we ought to 
really stop this. 1 ' 

co the headline is. "Johnson's implementing recommendation of 
. estmoreland. for 206,000 - and these men are going." How what the 
study produced was quite different from that. They came back and 
recommended an immediate decision to deploy to Vietnam an estimated 
j_° . , 22,000 additional personnel , 60 per cent combat. A decision 

uo deploy three tactical fighter squadrons. They recommended early 
approval of reserve call-up. How - and an increase in strength 
a equate to meet the ^balance of the request to restore strategic 
reserve in the United States adequate for these possible contingencie. 
which I did not approve. 

CRONKITR; those recommendation was that, sir? 

JOHNSON: This is the recommendation of the group that I appointed, 

the group that you referred to a uhile ago as the group that’s r 
selected to implement my deci - Westmoreland's plan and my decision 
to send 206,000. So the effect of it was, Walter, that I expect 
i you take the plan that we were . considering - and the first thing 
o make clear, it was hot a plan for a week or a month, it was a 
p an for n long-term basis, anticipating many contingencies, and 
saying that we d.have to determine it in the light of them, just as 
this recommendation did. But the figure was there that would make 
headlines - if you added up the total of everything that could be, 
if ^ everything went bad, if they pulled the troops out. if we had a 
crisis somewhere else, if we did all these things - i-ras this. 

CiiONKITB. But now, as these Vietnamese advisers of yours began to 
stuay those alternatives, obviously some sort of new thoughts were 
eginning to emerge ^ - ‘pierce 1, is the word. Secretary of Defense 
lixora m his article said that he came to the conclusion that a 
?y ar y settlement in Vietnam perhaps was no longer viable in the 
light of American objectives and so forth. 

JOHNSON: How, Walter, on that point, I think that's natural, 

oecretary Clifford had been Secretary of Defense a matter of hours 
an . r-.^ on x kn°w anything about the details of his thoughts about 
a. military victory before that time. But the President and the 
oecretary of State and Mr. Rostov: and the entire government had been 
usy explaining for years that vie never anticipated, never expected, 
never went out, weren't - had no objective fox- a military victory. 
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That s pure staw/ man. The President never had any such feeling as 
thav. The Government vasn't 'expecting a military victory. We weren't 
in trying to wipe out militarily north Vietnam. We were just trying 
to stop them at the bridge and saying, "Don't come in and take this 
over.' That was bur plan all the time. We want to win, but win 
what.-' A military victory? iio . A win that would keep them from 
taking over and subjugating these people. bo I don't know what 
Secretary Clifford's view was. Secretary Clifford is a very able man, 
a very vise man, and if he came in to Secretary of Defense expecting 
us to destroy Vietnam and to go up there and bring them to their knees 
and win a big military victory, I would be very much surprised. I 
doubt that he ever felt that way. 

ANNOUNCER : "LBJ, The Decision to Halt the Bombing" will continue in 

a moment . 

(ANNOUNCEMENT ) 

ANNOUNCER; Tie continue now -with "The Decision 'to Halt the Bombing." 

CRONKITS: Mr . President , did anything, the developments in Vietnam, 

the Tet offensive and the result. of the Tet offensive, the 
recommendation of General. Westmoreland as relayed through General 
Wheeler, for more troops, this re-appraisal, by your top advisers 
under your directive to examine alternatives, did any of these things 
have any 3,nfluence on you in reassessing your own position as to 
where we stood in Vietnam and what the future might hold there? 

JOHNSON; I aid it every day. I think it got a scrutinizing 
analysis. I think that's reflected by the fact that after this 
directive of February the 28th, I believe, Secretary Husk came ir| 
and said, "tell, now/, in the light of all that I have observed I 
think the time has now/ come to stop the bombing above the 20th 
Parallel." Some of them suggested - I think Secretary Clifford 
suggested that we stop the bombing on condition that the North 
Vietnamese do something, and Secretary Rusk said, "That won't w/ork; 
it's reciprocity and w/on't w/ork. ■ 

CROKLITE. When these other advisers were discussing alternatives, 
did they know/ about Secretary Husk's recommendation to stop the 
bombing ? 

JOHNSON ; Some of them did. Of course, Mr. Hostow did. Some. 

There w/ere only one or tw/o in the State Department that knew/ it. I 
think Mr. Bundy knew it. I'm not positive about - Secretary Clifford 
knew/ it. 

CRONKITE; What was your reaction when Secretary Husk - 

JOHNSON; "Get on your horses and get it back to me as quick as you 
can w/ith your _ recommendations . " I felt pretty generally that way 
aboqt everything Husk recommended. He w/as a deliberate man, a 
judicious man, a careful man. And he didn't get on his horses as 
quick as I did on some things. And so he said, all right, he w/ould 
do that . 

So either March the 5th or the 6th , I don't remember, either the next 
day or the next day, the Secretary came back and said he had a little 
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paper to read. And he proposed that we not make any conditions to 
north Vietnam s we just frankly say that the President in this speech 
tnat we’ a been talking about my making in March - I had to make. it 
in march -never referring to any of those people (we’re talking 
about the March speech that I was going to announce I wouldn’t be a 
candidate) because none of those men were handicapped with that 
knowledge - 

.CRGNhlTE : You mean the people talking about Vietnam were not 

handicapped with the knowledge about, the - 

.JOHNSON ; - that I wasn't going to run except Secretary Rusk and 

perhaps Secretary McNamara. So we came back and he read a paper and 
the paper. is not far different from the proposal in my speech. 

.CRONKITE : iihat were the developments step-by-step from the time 

.Secretary Rusk recommended the bombing halt and you put that 
.recommendation into a speech and tied it together with your decision' 

; to not run in '68? 

; JOHNSON ; There were many drafts of statements on everything from 
fiscal . responsibility , to problems of the cities, to problems of the 
war , military manpower and just dozens and dozens of proposals. But 
the most important and perhaps the most constructive one was by 
Ambassador Goldberg, who was respected and who had - who I always 
en j°yed an affectionate relationship with. V.'e frequently disagreed 
and got irritated with each other, I'm sure, but he came in and said, 
''I want to make a recommendation. ‘ And he sent me here at the Ranch 
a personal letter, and a long letter, and it said, "Stop all the 
bombing." It was clear from the letter- that he didn't know that 
.Rusk had proposed the 20tli Parallel, and this was a detail because 
there were very few people who knew that. And when I got back, why, 
we went Into the details of the respective merits of things, includin 
having a hearing for Ambassador Goldberg who came and presented his 
viewpoint. - 

Secretary Clifford took the position that you v T ould endanger your 
troops in. the DMZ area, endanger many American lives and be gambling 
on something that you weren' t justified in gambling on, that if 
there's any disposition on the part of the North Vietnamese to 
respond, they'd respond if you eliminated the bombing of 90 per cent 
of their population area. But after we got through with that - that 
was the middle of the month that he sent me the letter - and we went 
out to Ambassador. Bunker and said, "Here are two suggestions that are 
pending. One" - we didn't call it that, but the Goldberg proposal - 
"we stop all bombing. 1 ' And he just came back strong and said, "I 
just can't. That dog won't hunt, he just cannot get that over, it 
would just blow everything . " 

"Then what do you do about the second one?" ‘■1/ell, 1 he said, "it's 
got Its problems, and there are many, and I don't know what, we could 
do about it," but finally ending up, "If you decide to go that way 
I'll do my best from this end of the line." 

AlTi: OUHCBR - "The Decision to Halt the Bombing" will continue in a 
■ moment . 

Cannotjncemeitt ) 
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She Bradleys and the MoGeorge Bmdys^an^ r^. ^ alone 

KS&rS ^surprise yon, 

S --= ala ! i “’“ 6 ^oltlon that ^ese^ t gy“ 

S™bSefing t tS 1: n?gS tSore vas, x felt, b rnacou General Abrams the 

MSS Belt 15 j«|c» »Vt^« 

eonld because their enlistments^^ some negotiating was in 

giiiissilsSir 

which he repeated in his P F 10 d ys before, f meeting, "=° 

as -- 

line - 



cuinvei nor- - ni TeadV uuxn& ~ a , -, of them ax uu ^ ey, 

something you're alreaay _ an4 all of them line either 

essence they s ““S a particularly soft or W 

But the -- it was . another little matter- that^ ^ recen t 

CBOimiTSi This brings ^ e son has said in in hanted •■ vith s °™ e 0 

Secretary of otate Dean si on was - ■&*> ff? and went to 

times that he vas v from the Joint Chxeis ox 
the briefings he got iro 
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th er ecaelons 01 me military for his information. Ee passed on 
lias concern to you. lihat was your reaction when he told you that? 
-hicx you have any such theories you 3 ?self ? 

JOErlSOr . _ ..■ell 5 I think that every person gives his own evaluation 
. ' l ' r ® 1 S^- 1 ^ of .testimony of different people. Secretary Acheson 
was urieied ^7 a many people in the Government . I asked all 

of tnem to make available to him any information that they had, so 
he was not confined to any straight jacket. If he didn't choose to 
heal* the views of General I. heeler or the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of staff, why that was perfectly agreeable to us for him to 
select any person he wanted to brief him. But I never had the 
impression that anyone in the military or in any other place, ever 
deliberately tried to mislead the President or the Secretary or 
anyone else. 



CnOIIIvITn : Mr. President, on the Dean Rusk proposal of March 4th, the 

first suggestion of the bombing halt to you, did you get the 
impression that this, in his mind, was a genuine peace overture in 
the hope that something might really develop from it, or sort of an 
appeal to world opinion through inaking this offer at the time, 

■v/ithout any real genuine hope that anything would happen and just 
setting the stage for whatever the next stage would be? 



JOIuTSOi'k. I think there was always hope. . .end I think we had met 
with a great deal of discouragement because the previous bombing 
pauses had never produced anything, and most of the people that 
aavocated them felt they would produce something. They had failed. 
But I think that the Secretary felt that in light of developments 
chat were to come, in the light of the weather conditions that 
prevailed, and in the light of our military situation in Vietnam at 
tne time, that this was a propitious time that we could take this 
action with a minimum of danger, and hopefully with good results. 

CkOEklT^:. But it was the idea of Secretary Musk that once this 
perioa of bad weather passed and they had not come to the negotiating 
table with us, that we would resume the -bombing? 



JOEj.'oCr. I don't think they had crossed that bridge at that time. 

I think that good faith required that we put forth our proposal and 
hope that thej'' would accept it, and that one step would lead to the 
other, ana it would bring them to the table and we could then try 
to negotiate and talk out our problems rather than fight them out. 



CR0ITKIT3. uell, now, how does that attitude of the Secretary' s 
square with the statement he made to the Senate Foreign Delations 
Committee just a week later - March 11th? 



DEALT ITU 311 It is quite clear from our recent contacts with Hanoi tha 
they woula nob accept a partial cessation of the bombing as a step 
toward peace in any way, shape or form. That does not mean that as 
we move into tne future, that we don't consider examining that and al 
the other proposals that we can get our hands on and we can think up 
ourselves. 
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I don't think that we knew what they would do until 



J0EN80F ; Uel] 

4_ j 7 — ** ~ viixiux wc luiev: wnau tn 

2 P ?n ^ po V3‘- ^ ® v f? after w ? had male it, some of the 
, j ie k ? r< r a g n Ile lations Committee had grave doubts that they 

would ever accept it. As a matter of fact, the Chairman of the 



proposal was male, said that 



-pp . 1 — v w. iuq o uci WJL 

Committee , after the was rnuue, sa. 

f ^ r ^em anything, and he didn't really feel that it 
wouid bring them to the table. But that was no reason we shouldn't 

u r ° Pr ? s l aant 5 it still puzzles me a little that Secretary 
husk would be saying to you on March kth that let ' s try a bombing 
pause because it might lead to something, and a week later go to the 
senate and say it can't possibly lead to anything, that they would 
accep a partial cessation of the bombing as a step toward peace 
m any way, shape or form. 

1 thinlc that he said, “The time is right, if we want to 
. a P eace overture. And we might be able to create a situation 
have negotiations, and I would like to go out and ask 
ambassador Bunker , who is on the ground, to evaluate my thinking, 
h g e me his impression of what effect this proposal would 

have upon the South Vietnamese, as well as the Forth Vietnamese." 

VI 5 S wba b secretary Husk said. What he said to the Foreign 



but as I heard 



■p _ ~ vr, beau. wnau ne sai 

Committee - I don’t have it in front of mp 

\ x $ h3 : n ^ that he said the various proposals that we had 
' e c °ncruaed from all the proposals ve had made that involved 

aessat ^°5- th 2 P they hadn 't been effective, and that they had 
not given any indication that they would embrace this. Well, they 
haan t. Ana they didn't. And they didn't on March 31st. They 
ti d Sn t a n Ven W ? en ^^ at ° r ^-L bright got up and said, "This is not goin 
ny g ° od * f hls ls not g° ln g to bring them to the table." But 
P that 3 he lm P ac t of the proposal, the announcement that I 

aa ? r - t r +?- the 1 _ va y it was received in other nations in the 

2f n f s J? aa some influ - e nce on them. And at any event 
they aid come to the table. 

CROFiaTE. what were your own expectations for the bombing halt? I 
mean, what dm you really think was going to result? 

1 b °P ea f ? r a great deal more than has been achieved. I 
was aesperately trying to show that I was reasonable, that our 
country would prefer to talk rather than fight, that we were 

n °' t0 le ^. a fg ression tabs over Southeast Asia, but that 
t0 neg ?j lake at out rather than fight it out. and 
Ve ™ u i d 1 take thls far-reaching step, that they would 
meet us half-way. Ana hopefully the other nations of the world, who 

ka ? ^t ry ? nU 2 h su PP° rt and who had sat on the sidelines 

ana found fault with what we were doing to protect liberty and 

S e dn° M5 'na Pe S" ly f? ey ^°ui d assess ibis as a genuine, decent thing 
to ao. and after all, the President was taking himself out of 

t goa p g bo be a candidate. Ke was going as far as he 
ieit he coula go witnout enaangering his troops in the field, and 

should bring some kind of response. And I think Forth Vietnam 
thougnt so too, ana they did, for the moment, agree to come to the 
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Now -we haven't made any progress there. An d my hopes have faded 
away, -and my dreams have not been realized. I deeply regret, hut I 
was constantly trying, just as I'd tried on many other pauses that 
had failed. 

No one that sits in the chair of the President wants to be regarded 
as an unreasonable, unfair, unjust person who likes to wage war. The 
President wants peace. The Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, 
the Chiefs of Staff want peace just as much as some of the self- 
announced peace leaders. And it's just a question of what your 
judgment tells you Is likely to bring peace, be thought this had a 
chance of bringing peace. I must admit it In the light of the North 
Vietnamese record of having rejected, out of hand, everything we 
suggested, that there was not much basis to hope that this would get 
results. But we wanted to try it anyway. And we did try it. 

CRONKITE: Thank you, Mr. President. 

On March 31st, 1968, the bombing, halt went into effect over North 
Vietnam, except in the area near/ the Demilitarized Zone, Six weeks 
later, delegates from Hanoi and Washington began meeting for 
preliminary talks in Paris. Ana six months after that, on October 
31st, the President extended the bombing halt to all of North Vietnam 
as another step in mutual de-escalation, and as, an incentive to 
negotiations negotiations that .remained in stalemate long after 
the end -of the Johnson Administration. 

(ANNOUNCEMENT) 

CRONKITE; A November day in Texas, 1963- Two visiting campaigners 
setting out on a fateful motorcade. A young President riding into 
the sights of an assassin's rifle. His Vice President riding two 
cars behind. Here began, abruptly, in the shadow of a national 
tragedy, the Presidency of Lyndon Johnson. 

JOHNSON; Getting back to the Texas trip, I say much was written abou 
that trip to Texas, halter , and from my personal knowledge most of 
what's been written wa s wrong. And I think most of it was deliberate 

ANNOUNCER- Lyndon Johnson's eyewitness account of the assassination 
of President Kennedy and its aftermath, next in this series of CBS 
NEbS Special Broadcasts, Saturday, May 2, at 7-30 PM, Eastern 
Daylight Time, on most of these stations. 




